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marked,  "from being, as is the fashion to say, well received,   we  are   really  cold-shouldered.      No  one believes  in  us  or likes  us.    Chauvelin's position is only possible on condition of his not seeking important interviews, lying low, and as far as possible keeping out of evidence."    All this was literally true.    Within a few  weeks after  the  mission had begun, on 2ist May 1792, Chauvelin had handed in a censure of the English proclamation against  seditious writings, with a demand that it should be laid before Parliament. Grenville merely returned the document with a curt endorsement to the effect that the French ambassador was exceeding the limits of his proper sphere.    From that moment Chauvelin s   failure was  assured.    The second fallacy, of which in his home letters Duniont warned his friends to clear their minds, related to the position of the English Prime Minister and the true English temper towards  the   new forces  which   had declared themselves in France.    Irresponsible gossip may tell you,  he in effect says, there is a power in England greater than that of the minister or the king*, secretly but  irresistibly  sympathising   with   the   new order in France.    Do not believe it for a moment. Pitt,   and Pitt alone, personifies the genius  and  the fixed resolve of the British nation.    Whatever it may be, his policy is the expression of the national will. Fox has forty followers, all of whom would die for him, but is  the mouthpiece of a faction.    Pitt relies only on himself, yet carries the whole country in his portfolio,     Chauvelin himself lived, after  his   retirement from England and from  diplomacy,  long enough to endorse from his  experience  the truth of Dumont's
words.    After his return to France and the restoration
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